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DIDEROT TO-DAY 

The visitor to the Louvre always remembers the French 
gallery of the eighteenth century. It is not easy to forget this 
collection, with its subdued yet splendid color, balance, and 
harmony of line. Taste — that is the only word which char- 
acterizes it; — a taste so pervasive that to-day it seems rather 
artificial. Yet the collection has quality, and it has charm ; an 
afterglow of the late renaissance bathes these allegories, these 
genre-pieces and portraits, and the most casual observer feels 
the suavity of this eighteenth-century art. 

All these relics of that age are so congruous! Everything 
combines to produce an impression of harmony. Match the 
dissonant variety of a modern gallery against this singleness of 
effect. Here was an age, evidently, that still possessed organ- 
ized ideals, that still had solidarity. This was a society un- 
troubled by the throes of modern individualism; and we are 
not surprised to find that, to these people, our beloved word 
'original' meant 'eccentric' Here was an age ruled by the 
graces, by the social instinct, by the desire to be like one's 
neighbor. To be like one's neighbor — isn't the ideal manifest 
in the very portraits about us? Why, they might be all of one 
family, with their smooth, unruffled faces and their smiling eyes, 
kinfolk in their affable poise. Spiritually, they are all of one 
family, and looking them over one by one, you are surprised to 
discover, on the south wall, a face which startles by its indi- 
viduality. 

It is a painting by Vanloo. A portrait of a writer, with dis- 
ordered hair and careless dress — a portrait intime, guiltless of 
wig and powder. A strong, roughly-cut face, devoid of caste, 
sensuous but intellectual too, and full of enthusiasm and force. 
The man looks straight at you, with uplifted head and pen 
poised, his eyes aflame with inspiration. Is he a poet, or a 
prophet overcome by a sudden glimpse of the future? Or 
is he merely a brilliant talker, an improviser, turning from 
his work to a chance visitor, no more able to resist the 
temptation to talk than a drunkard the temptation to drink? 
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Who is this man? He is a personality in an age of powder: 
he is Denis Diderot. 

Against the delicate artificial background of the eighteenth 
century, Diderot stands out in all the vulgar force of democracy. 
Born in the working classes, without a patron until Catherine of 
Russia befriends him in his old age, supporting himself and his 
family by his writings, he typifies the incursion of the Third 
Estate into literature. Nay more, Diderot is not merely a 
journeyman of the pen, he is a literary Bohemian ; a skeptic, he 
will manufacture sermons until he finds scope for real self- 
expression. To be sure he was educated by the Jesuits : " in the 
Temple were forged the hammers which were to destroy the 
Temple." But neither his education nor his choice of the pro- 
fession of letters will ever make him an aristocrat like Voltaire. 
To the end Diderot will remain a plebeian, vulgarly eager and 
enthusiastic, omnivorous in all his appetites, glutting himself 
with books and talk as he did with food and drink. Ignorant of 
measure or poise, devoid of taste or distinction, he is like a force 
of nature. He is one of those forces which are to destroy the 
Age of Taste in 1793. 

Comte called Diderot "the greatest genius of the eighteenth 
century." Rousseau could only compare him to Plato and 
Aristotle. To many-sidedness, to an encyclopaedic range of 
interest, Diderot added the first idea of modern scientific 
method : he foreshadowed the revolution of the sciences against 
the humanities. He had singular insight; more original than 
Voltaire, he is more radical than the arch-radical Rousseau. It 
is probable, moreover, that he inspired Rousseau's naturalism, 
gave him the idea which Jean Jacques seized upon at Vincennes 
and made the basis of his philosophy, — the notion that nature 
does all things well. For he furnished his contemporaries with 
ideas, from Grimm to Galiani ; and it was he, not the timid Jean 
Jacques, who gave the fullest exposition of the doctrine of nat- 
uralism by carrying the theory into morality. Most daring of 
the eighteenth-century thinkers, spending his life in the service 
of his curiosity, studying all things, interrelating all things, 
Diderot becomes a seer by his universality no less than by his 
intuitive vision : he has been claimed as a precursor of positivism, 
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of the theory of evolution, of romantic subjectivity, of the 
critical 'appreciation,' of realism and naturalism in the novel, of 
Parnassian poetics, of modern art criticism, of the tendenz-roman 
and of contemporary social drama. Born two centuries ago, he 
overwhelms one by his modernity. 

And yet he left behind no great book. Attempting every 
literary genre, even creating new genres, he left no masterpiece, 
unless it be Le Neveu de Rameau. If he gives us a splendid 
fragment, it is a product of irreflective inspiration — a pure 
chance. Art, arrangement and selection, is the last thing to 
ask of him; he seeks nothing but self-expression. Writing as 
the ideas come to him, never polishing or correcting, he was 
content to circulate his finest pages in manuscript, satisfied if 
they pleased his correspondents or his friends. He laughed at 
the idea of collecting his writings — that mass of material which 
posterity has gathered into twenty great octavos. Caring noth- 
ing for his works and everything for his work, he is, even more 
than Voltaire, the perfect type of the journalist in literature. 
But he is a journalist of genius. 

It was as a journalist, a leader of thought, a popularizer, that 
he sank the best of his labors in the Encyclopaedia. That is his 
monument, a huge quasi-anonymous memorial, although his 
contributions have since been sorted from the rest. A pure 
publisher's speculation at the outset, a scheme to translate into 
French the English work of Ephraim Chambers, the enterprise 
was transformed by Diderot into a veritable means of propa- 
ganda. Starting from the idea of Bayle's Dictionary, inspired 
perhaps by Bacon's Instauratio, he magnified the original con- 
ception, and the projected work became "a book containing all 
other books," a synopsis of the efforts of the human mind in its 
long historical struggle for truth against tradition. He made it, 
with this, a dictionary of mechanical arts and trades, a sort of 
prospectus of modern industrialism, and in the absence of trained 
specialists, spent days in the factories and workshops, learning 
the processes in order to describe them. He directed the 
preparation of the plates — some 3,000 in all — which display 
the trades and manufactures of the time as fully as the Mechan- 
ical Hall of any World's Exposition. He wrote the articles on 
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philosophy, sifting into them, so far as the exigencies of the 
censure would permit, all the radicalism of which he was the 
exponent, and so realized the great dream of Bacon, to prepare 
and hasten the future by an inventory of the past. 

Of course, he had his collaborators, had his co-editor Dalem- 
bert. But it was Diderot, rather than Dalembert, who created 
the book, rallying the contributors, sticking to his purpose when, 
seven volumes only completed, a royal interdiction caused the 
desertion of his fellow-editor, — Diderot who, through the twenty 
long years which the work required, "bore upon his shoulders 
the whole world of the Encyclopaedia." In constant danger of 
police raids, menaced by confiscation and the Bastille, he pre- 
pared alone the last ten volumes, remaining in Paris to do so, 
undismayed by censure as he had been undaunted by imprison- 
ment. In this act of courage Diderot certainly shows all the 
moral enthusiasm of a reformer. He is a reformer, a chef de 
secte : in the Encyclopsedia he founded a lay church for the 
development of human reason and the perfecting of a new 
humanity. For this is what the eighteenth century left us, a 
new ideal for man, man freed from the shackles of tradition and 
restored to his "natural" rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

All this, of course, sounds very hackneyed to-day. Yet our 
forefathers cherished this ideal : Americans, we too owe some- 
thing to these men and their long-forgotten work. Timid, full 
of commonplace as it seems to us now, the Encyclopsedia is 
historically one of our great books. It was obliged to 
proceed by indirection, balancing affirmation by negation, 
forcing one to read between the lines; but in the long siege 
against embattled authority and dogma it was the wooden 
horse of the Greeks. It created history. Making ideas port- 
able, giving the public a primary education in political, social, 
and economic theory, it prepared the Revolution and the mod- 
ern world. Asserting the claims of the common people to 
consideration in the State, it was a pioneer of democracy. 
A dictionary of the Arts and Trades, it helped to lift manual 
labor to the category of worthy human achievement. It 
presaged a new era, and it justly gave its name to its 
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authors, the name of a new sect, fighting for freedom of 
thought in a despotic age. 

Nor was this to be all the service of the Encyclopaedia. 
Aided and reinforced by Diderot's other works, it helped to pre- 
pare the literature of democracy. The new popular ideal was 
already germinating ; the day of classicism was over. Objective, 
intellectualized, created first for a court and always for a public 
essentially aristocratic, the classical ideal of beauty was destined 
to be obscured by the demands for a literature more personal 
and more appealing. After Lesage's comedy-novel, Richardson 
and Prevost will demonstrate the power of pathos ; beside the 
agile logic of Voltaire, Rousseau will bring out the resources of 
expression which lie in the sensuous element of style. Litera- 
ture becomes more human; it stoops to conquer; old forms 
are expanded, new moulds created, and in this adaptation of an 
outworn art to a larger audience, no one is more important than 
Denis Diderot. 

Take for instance the question of the drama. He breaks with 
the old aristocratic conception of the theatre : no more classes, 
no seclusion of the noble roles in the tragedy — the misfortunes 
of life do not happen to kings alone. Diderot would put upon 
the stage not character-types, but conditions of human life ; he 
would create the drama of the people, the tragedy of the middle 
classes and the serious comedy. Furthermore, he will use the 
theatre to launch new ideas, to point a moral. "I have always 
thought," he writes, " that some day they would discuss points 
of morality on the stage." He put his theory into practice, in 
Le pere de famille and Le fils naturel, and from Beaumarchias 
to Dumas fils and Brieux, from Lessing to Ibsen, we have done 
little else but follow his example. 

Yet judged from present-day standards, Diderot's two dramas 
are failures. Nothing could be more unreal than their pompous 
declamatory sentimentality, nothing more evident than their defi- 
ciency in objective vision. Diderot lacked the very elements of 
the sens du theatre. He had no deep psychological insight, no 
taste; and even his dropping of verse for prose, intended as a 
return to nature, only shows us that certain prose can be more 
turgid and artificial than the Alexandrine. None the less his 
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two plays, staged in familiar scenery and costumed like the 
spectators themselves, demonstrated the resources of the new 
conception of dramatic art. Tears flowed at every performance ; 
women fainted ; Beaumarchais, in the parterre, discovered his 
own vocation for the theatre, and Lessing, witnessing the plays in 
Germany, wrote his epoch-making Hamburgische Dramaturgic 

To move the spectator, to arouse moral enthusiasm, is the end 
aimed at by Diderot, in his dramas as elsewhere. And as an 
emotionalist, owing his force to his feelings, nothing is more 
curious than to find him advocating repression of emotion as the 
characteristic of the perfect actor. Yet this is what he does in 
Le Paradoxe sur le Comidien. Let us interpret the fact, not 
merely by a tendency to self-contradiction, visible as that is in 
all of Diderot's work, but as the universality of a mind capable of 
all points of view, capable ever of criticising itself. For if the 
penalty of the emotionalist is "to be at the mercy of his dia- 
phragm," Diderot realized it. Forerunner of the romanticists, 
he voices the keenest criticism of romanticism, and after the 
suicide of the new school, nearly a century later, his theory of 
impassibility will find an echo in the naturalists and the Parnassian 
poets, reaching its supreme expression in the work of Flaubert 
and Leconte de Lisle. 

Self-suppression of any sort, however, we shall hardly find in 
Denis Diderot. Plebeian, irrepressible, Bohemian, he will show 
us every side of his garrulous self. Witness his novels, his best 
claim to fame after the Encyclopaedia. Les bijoux indiscrets ex- 
hibits his taste for the smoking-room story ; Jacques le fataliste, 
his determinism and his infinite love of digression. La religieuse 
gives us his ineradicable tendency to moralize ; and his disregard 
of convention and essential Bohemianism are typified in Le 
Neveu de Rameau. Best of his novels, if not of all his works, 
second only to the Satyricon in its realism, this story certainly 
betrays Diderot's sympathy for the unscrupulous Rameau, just 
as his other novels show his sympathy for the garrulous Jacques 
and the lachrymose Suzanne. So in everything Diderot reveals 
himself. But he has learned caution by his early experience in 
the fortress of Vincennes, and prudent as Pan urge, he will print 
but one of his stories, and that anonymously. 
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The others were discovered and published after the death of 
their author. The most original of his novels, they were all 
but lost to us. For Diderot's stories are original, in spite of 
all his imitations. He will match Crebillon without Crebil- 
lon's wit, Sterne without his lightness and grace, Richardson 
without his power of delineation, but he is a follower of no one 
in his genius for dialogue or in the paradoxical brilliance of his 
thought. For this indeed his novels will be only the vehicle, as 
in the case of Anatole France. He will never attain the light, 
whip-like touch of Voltaire, never write a Candide ; but he will 
have his own mastery of satire, a satire like Juvenal's ; and in 
La religieuse, his realism, pathos, and ethical force will make 
him not unworthy of his master Richardson. Celebrating the 
English novelist, moreover, in a characteristic burst of lyricism, 
and preferring Richardson's concrete reality to the cold aphor- 
isms of Montaigne and the moralists, his comparison suggests 
the progress of fiction and its new role in literature. An in- 
ferior genre in the classical period, the novel of the eighteenth 
century inherits the realism of the comedy and the moralists, 
and now, by satisfying popular demands for the pathetic, it 
becomes a concrete means to a larger audience and a broader 
appeal. 

So at least Diderot, moralist and educator, understood it. 
A larger audience — he had sought that, as preacher of science 
against dogma, in the Encyclopaedia. A greater public and a 
broader appeal will be his aim in his drama and in his dramatic 
criticism. A larger public is what he seeks, as satirist and 
moralist, in his fiction. A larger appreciation for painting 
and sculpture will be the intention and effect of his art 
criticism, the "Salons." A popularizer, he stands opposed to 
the old aristocratic notion, — the idea that literature and art 
are for the few. 

The "Salons" were accounts of exhibitions, contributed to 
Grimm's Correspondance litter aire. A literary news-letter, this 
bulletin carried them to all the principal courts of Germany; 
and just before the end of the century, Naigeon's edition of 
Diderot made them known to the general public in France. 
They popularized art: "Before Diderot," said Mme. Necker, "I 
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had never seen anything in pictures but flat and lifeless colors; 
it is a new sense that I owe to him." And in fact, a new sense 
of art as an expression of the human drama came into France 
through this art criticism. For Diderot believes in the English 
idea of the picture : he approaches painting and sculpture, like 
the drama, from the standpoint of expression. As a sentimental 
moralist, he naturally prefers Greuze, because Greuze delights in 
pathos and the representation of our common humanity — effects 
which our critic himself had tried upon the stage. It is literary 
art criticism that Diderot gives us, but it is undeniable that he 
imparts the sensation of the masterpiece as well ; he relates and 
explains the subject, attaching himself to its dramatic and moral 
qualities. And in so doing he practically creates a new literary 
form. 

"A lover of large horizons " — was it Goethe who first called 
him that? At any rate, Diderot deserves the characterization. 
"All that surrounds us is a subject for observation," he remarks, 
"the most familiar objects may become wonderful to us. All 
depends upon the point of view." The point of view, of course, 
is only another name for imaginative vision. And Diderot, ever 
seeking new vistas in drama, literature, and art, finding them, and 
then relating them to life, did not fail to turn his imaginative 
observation upon the facts of life itself, to give us glimpses of 
scientific intuition which justify the nickname given him by his 
friends, "The Philosopher." 

Of course his 'philosophy' is purely realistic. Red-blooded 
and vital, sensuous and practical, he naturally rejects the ab- 
stractions of metaphysics for scientific speculation. Like Gomte, 
he finds the 'how' more interesting than the 'why.' Hence his 
attitude toward a First Cause which, as a follower of Heraclitus 
and an antetype of the humanism of our day, he soon abandons 
as unnecessary. "It is no more difficult to think of the world 
as eternal than it is to conceive the soul as immortal." His 
views on this point, however, frequently shifted. "An atheist in 
town, but not in the country," he really inclines toward panthe- 
ism by his feeling for nature. 

Let us see now what was his conception of nature. Read the 
Entretien entre Dalembert et Diderot, with its sequel Le Reve. 
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Starting from Leibnitz and his theory of the monad, Diderot 
goes on to give us the whole programme of transformism, — - 
mineral changing to humus, humus to plant, and plant to man. 
"The same limestone may become an integral part of the being 
who possesses the power of feeling, the power of thought." 
After this conversation, Diderot tells his friend that he will 
dream of it, and Dalembert does dream, talking in his sleep 
while his friends listen and comment, and with them building a 
vision of the world. 

It is a world of matter — matter one, but heterogeneous. 
Even force is not distinct from matter : "The molecule is in itself 
an active force." Absolute rest, observes this Heraclitean, is an 
abstract conception which does not exist in nature. Matter 
contains everything, even the potentiality of feeling ; an animal, 
a plant, is nothing but "an aggregation of molecules united by 
a bond of continuity." "A swarm of bees, joined by uniting or 
suppressing their legs" — that is Diderot's idea of the animal 
organism ; and we may compare with it the modern idea of the 
body as a colony of cells. But Diderot in his search for unity 
would carry the thought still further; he sees "an indefinite 
succession of little animals in the moving atom, and the same 
indefinite series in that other atom which we call the earth." 
All is one; "every animal is more or less man, every mineral is 
more or less plant, every plant more or less animal." And 
death? "The only difference between death and life," Diderot 
writes to Mile. Volland, "is that now you live en masse; dis- 
solved, scattered into molecules, in twenty years you will live en 
detail." One thinks of the experiments of Dr. Carrel. 

But Diderot has not written for the Encyclopaedia in vain. 
Knowing the philosophers from Thales to Locke, his genius 
catches the opportunities to co-ordinate, to advance upon their 
work to new ground. Life, to Diderot as to Locke, is "only a 
series of actions and reactions." But "organs produce needs, 
and needs, organs," he goes on, and then : "All the faulty com- 
binations of matter have disappeared, and we have left only those 
whose mechanism contained no serious misadaptation, which were 
able to subsist and to perpetuate themselves by their own force." 
Thus Diderot anticipates Darwin, and we are prepared to read 
6 
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his Nietzschean maxim, — "the world is the dwelling-place of the 
strong." 

What becomes of morality in this mechanistic scheme? "A 
mere instrument endowed with feeling and memory," can man 
exercise free-will? Evidently not. Will, to Diderot, is the 
acquiescence of attraction perceived in consciousness ; " a man 
moves on as inevitably to glory or ignominy as a ball which might 
be conscious of itself follows the slope of a mountain." Every 
one of our actions has its cause ; we cannot know the whole 
causative series, but we "do only what it is necessary to do." 
"There are only physical causes, only one sort of necessity; the 
physical and the moral worlds are one." Moreover, what would 
be the use of free-will? "The enjoyment of a liberty which 
could be exercised without motive would be the veritable 
characteristic of a maniac." 

How then shall we define virtue? "Virtue is well-doing"; 
one is virtuous if he is "fortunately born," and "the criminal is 
a monster." Virtue is a matter of latitude, as Diderot shows in 
the Supplement au voyage de Bougainville. "We have only to 
yield to nature's laws," and as we are a part of a mechanistic uni- 
verse," self-esteem, shame, and remorse are puerilities founded 
on ignorance and vanity." So, like Anatole France, to whom 
he has given many a brilliant paradox, Diderot draws from 
fatalism an infinite indulgence; "not to reproach others for any- 
thing, not to repent of anything, these are the first steps toward 
wisdom." 

How little this squares with Diderot's moral enthusiasm ! A 
fatalist in theory, he abandons determinism in his practice. He 
is always the moralist, he cannot help moralizing, any more than 
Rousseau ; he moralizes, not because Richardson taught him, 
but because he is urged to it by the violence of his temperament. 
Only in the moralist's attitude toward life could Diderot, like 
Jean Jacques, find full sweep for his emotionality. The great 
contradiction of human nature, the conflict between the head 
and the heart, finds in his utter sincerity its full expression ; 
and the fact that his heart rules his head stamps him as a pre- 
cursor of romanticism. 

He is a romanticist, in that we can best interpret his works 
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through his personality. He is a romanticist in the fact that 
his personality is more interesting than his works. He wins our 
sympathy by his tremendous human qualities, by his virility and 
his force, by his very excess. Garat has told us how Diderot 
took him, a stranger eager to make his acquaintance, into the 
bosom of his voluble confidence, putting his arm around him, 
overwhelming him in the torrent of a lyrical monologue which 
led through a dozen digressions. Catherine of Russia has con- 
fessed that she placed a table between the grateful philosopher 
and her knees, to save them from the fury of his gestures. 
Extreme in everything, "able to take nothing moderately, either 
pain or pleasure," delighting in his sensibility, shedding tears on 
every occasion, carried away by Richardson till he cries "Don't 
believe him" — like the boy in the melodrama — he has all the 
defects of our poor humanity. Yet compare him with Voltaire. 
No balance-wheel of humor controls this Diderot, whose heart, 
at the autopsy, was found to be two-thirds as large again as those 
of ordinary men ; he gives way instinctively to his temperament, 
and only once do we note the cry: "I dare not follow myself 
further, for fear of being absolutely unintelligible." Incessantly 
enthusiastic, quarrelling with his closest friends when he cannot 
kindle them to his way of thinking, lacking in the objectivity 
which alone gives distinction, Diderot is forced to see him- 
self in everything, to talk of himself on all occasions. He is 
the bond-slave of his egotism, controlled by it as well as by 
his genius. 

Yet he always believed implicitly in himself. He believes in 
his heart, believes in his passion. "It is only passions and 
strong passions," he declares, "which can raise the soul to great 
things. To propose to oneself the ruin of the passions, is the 
very climax of madness." "If atrocious deeds that dishonor 
our nature are due to them, it is by them also that we are borne 
to the marvellous endeavor which elevates it." Hence his 
opposition to Christianity, with its subjection of the passions, and 
hence, too, his naturalistic philosophy and ethics. A maker of 
new values, Diderot is the Nietzsche of the eighteenth century, 
and like Nietzsche, he knows that "to create new worlds one 
must have within him a dancing star," 
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It is this perpetual incandescence which gives to his style its 
fire, its eloquence, and even its occasional turgidity. According 
to Diderot, "the animal cry of passion should dictate the fitting 
phrase." It is this which makes him vulgar and even obscene, 
because the coarser word is "always the most expressive." 
From this too springs his love of the dialogue form, as the proper 
expression of his passionately controversial spirit, which saw all 
sides of an object, phases subdued to consistency in a purely 
intellectual or academic type. It is this which makes him in- 
consistent, because to him reason itself is less admirable if not 
conducted by passion. "Without the passions no more 
sublimity, either in morals or in works of art," and one thinks 
of Diderot's long liaison with Mile. Volland, commemorated by 
the correspondence which some consider his masterpiece. 

Nothing could be more natural than these letters, which pre- 
sent so complete a portrait of their writer. And after all it is 
not Diderot's philosophy, not his fiction or his art-criticism, it is 
the man Diderot who most interests us. The man holds us, as 
in the portrait of the Louvre, by his originality. He holds us 
through a personality absolutely laid bare, with all its contra- 
dictions, a heart burning with more than human enthusiasm, 
vital and vitalizing, as if it had caught its heat from Heraclitus' 
primal fire. Faults and virtues, all of Diderot is revealed in 
these letters, and we think of him as did his friend Meister, 
comparing him to Nature as he himself conceived her, "rich, 
fertile, abounding in germs of every sort, but without any domi- 
nating principle, without a master and without a God." 

Denis Diderot marks the supreme development of eighteenth- 
century individualism. Hating "that tiresome uniformity which 
our education, our social conventions, our proprieties have intro- 
duced," he looms like a Titan against the background of the 
times. Like his Neveu de Rameau, he is the incarnation of the 
spirit of iconoclasm. He is the enfant terrible of that talkative, 
sociable, cafe-loving age ; he will test all the bases of tradition 
with the acid of his logic, until the whole fabric dissolves in the 
catastrophe of 1793. He is discussion incarnate, and returning 
from his writings to the picture in the Louvre, the portrait, with 
all its character, seems less vivid than the man seen through his 
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printed words. Yet Marmontel said that "he who knows Did- 
erot in his writings only, does not know him at all." So musing, 
we recall Darwin, Nietzsche, all the successors of Diderot, who, 
thanks to a chance of publication denied to him, have left their 
names on history of the world's thought And a sense of 
wasted force, of the futility of human effort, of the fatality im- 
plied in all Titanism, comes over us, beside that portrait in the 
Louvre, where Vanloo has caught Diderot, prince of improvisers 
and prodigal of letters, in the very gesture and attitude of 
inspired speech, lips parted, hand lifted, and eyes aflame. 

Lewis Piaget Shanks. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



